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MANAGEMENT'S RESPONSIBILITY FOR EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Under the pressures and anxieties of 
these times we live in, we have begun 
to realize that the philosophy of unity, 
equal opportunity, and freedom out of 

which the United States was born is 
not just an idea to be given lip service 
_ and ignored whenever it gets in the way 
of immediate self-interest. Perceptive 
leaders of business and industry realize 
that their organizations are an integral 
part of the social and economic picture 
in their communities, with a responsi- 
bility not only to earn a profit for the 
stockholder but also to assume the kind 
of leadership which will further the well- 
being of the community and all those 
who comprise it. 
Job Discrimination —_ 

A great majority of ‘employers: hire 
Negroes only for unskilled work. 
Whether they hire--large numbers of 
Negroes or only a few, they are still 
following discriminatory practices which 
prevent the Negro from enjoying, as 
other citizens do, the equality of oppor- 

~ tunity on which we pride ourselves. 
The ratio of unemployment among 
Negroes runs higher than among whites 
— about 5 per cent for Negroes as 
against 3 per cent for whites — but the 
main difficulty in a healthy economy is 
not so much that of obtaining simple 
employment as that of obtaining good 
employment — the same kind available 
to a white man of similar ability. Al- 
though there is a proportionately higher 
percentage of Negroes than whites in 
the work force, Negro family income 
is only fifty-six per cent as large as that 
of the average white family. The num- 
ber of Negroes employed in agricultural 
work, and as laborers and domestics, has 
? continued to decline while the number 

filling professional, managerial, white- 
collar and skilled or semi-skilled factory 
jobs has increased. In some cases, the 
percentage has almost doubled; but the 
reatest proportion of Negro workers 
still be found in menial and low- 
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paying jobs. In the North and West, 
more than 70 per cent of employed 
Negroes are working in the lowest non- 
farm classifications, while fewer than 33 
per cent of employed whites are in these 
occupations. And fewer than one in 
ten Northern Negro women hold cleri- 
cal or sales jobs, compared to two out of 
five white women. 
All Jobs Must Be Open 

There are plenty of examples which 
prove that virtually no field of work 
is closed to Negroes. ‘There are excep- 
tional Negro men working in specialized 
fields everywhere; and while they may 
have found it hard to reach their present 
level, the great ability and drive com- 
mon te unusual men have helped them 
push their way through the obstacles. 
Unfortunately, the average person — 
including the average Negro — has no 
such gifts. The reasonable degree of 
success within the reach of the average 
white man is far beyond the grasp of 
most average Negroes. Only when this 
large group with abilities which lie be- 
tween the unqualified and the exceptional 
is utilized in average occupations in equal 
proportion to whites will we have real 
grounds for claiming that Negroes are 
enjoying equal economic opportunity. 

The Negro’s first real opportunity in 
industry occurred during World War 
I, when Negroes moved North in size- 
able numbers to take jobs in construction 
work, packing plants, and the steel indus- 


Joseph J. Morrow is personnel direc- 
tor of Pitney-Bowes, Inc. The address 
from which this abridgement is made 
was given before The National Confer- 
ence for Human Rights held in Phila- 
delphia on February 3, 1958, under 
sponsorship of David J. McDonald and 
Governor Leader of Pennsylvania. This 
was the occasion for the first public 
showing of the new Steelworkers film, 
“Burden of Truth,’ which hits at dis- 
crimination. 


try. [hese employment gains nearly 
disappeared after the war and during 
the depression; but with the coming of 
World War II, production needs and 
manpower shortages produced about 
700,000 industrial jobs for Negroes, at 
least half of which were skilled or semi- 
skilled. “This time, a large percentage 
of Negroes who entered industry during 
the war stayed on at better paying indus- 
trial jobs. The fact that most employ- 
ers ‘didn’t use cutbacks as an excuse to 
remove Negroes from their payrolls in- 
dicates that they had really been assim- 
ilated into the work force — producing 
well, adjusting to their environment, and 
being accepted by their white co-workers. 
Employer Responsibility 

How fast and how far the trend to- 
ward fair employment goes will depend 
on all our employers — on their sense 
of what is right and fair; their courage; 
their degree of concern over what is 
going on outside the factory gates; their 


vision. More than any other group, 
business leaders have it in their power 


to invalidate Communist charges of in- 
justice toward our non-white minorities 
—charges which have left their influence 
in all the corners of the world where 
non-whites live, and have seriously re- 
duced our prestige and leadership poten- 
tial outside the Western world. Busi- 
nessmen have it in their power, through 
a policy of equal employment opportu- 
nity, to serve the economy on which they 
depend — and this is becoming a recog- 
nized responsibility which goes along 
with modern corporate powr. 

The employer who has always just 
“understood” that Negroes are lazy, 
over-aggressive, or unreliable on the job 
more than likely applies scientific person- 
nel techniques in measuring the individ- 
ual abilities and traits of white job ap- 
plicants and supplements this with con- 
stant ratings of his white employees’ ac- 
tual performance. Some facts about 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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The "Agency Shop” 


Judge Joseph V. Stodola of Indiana 
has given a decision which may be of 
great importance in “right - to - work” 
states. He has upheld the right of a 
union to include an ‘“‘agency shop” ar- 
rangement in its contract. 


Perhaps the biggest objection to the 
“right-to-work” laws is the manner in 
which they encourage individual irre- 
sponsibility. The union by law must 
represent all workers in the bargaining 
unit, but it is forbidden to arrange 
through the union shop clause for all 
who benefit to be required to join. This 
representation without taxation — the 
“free rider’ problem — has both prac- 
tical and ethical aspects. The “real 
menace” of these state laws, as a Meth- 
odist pronouncement points out, “‘lies in 
denying by law the possibility of increas- 
ing the quality of individual freedom.” 

In a few instances — the Newspaper 
Guild and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
a number of “Rand formula” contracts 
in Canada, and others — contracts have 
met the objection of compulsory member- 
ship by requiring of non-members a fee 
for services rendered by the union. In 
the Indiana case, the IBEW proposed to 
the Meade Electric Company a clause 
requiring non-members to pay a sum to 
the union equal to dues. 


Th’s is not, ruled the judge, a union 
security provision but an “equal and fair 
representation provision” not in viola- 
tion of the Indiana law. It is “com- 
pletely distinct and substantially different 
from compulsory membership in a 
union.” 

In two “right-to-work”’ states the at- 
torneys general of North Dakota and 
Nevada have held the “agency shop” 
valid. Doubtless the idea will gain in 
union favor. 
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Ethical Practices Committee 
To Receive RLF 1958 Award 


The Social Justice Award of the Re- 
ligion and Labor Foundation for 1958 
will be presented on November 13 to 
the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee at a dinner in Washington, D. C. 

The RLF board at an earlier meeting 
decided to tender the Award to the 
Committee this year, and acceptance was 
announced at the June 3 Columbus 
meeting of the Board. Chairman of the 
Committee is President A. J. Hayes of 
the Machinists. Other members are 
Joseph Curran, David Dubinsky, George 
M. Harrison, and Jacob S. Potofsky. 
Also included in the Award will be Ar- 
thur Goldberg, Committee counsel, who 
has taken an important part in its work. 

As was the case last year, a workshop 
session will also be held on the same 
day, in the Caribar Room of the Shera- 
ton Park Hotel, Washington, whose 
Sheraton Hall ballroom will be the 
scene of the dinner. Speakers and pro- 
gram will be announced later, follow- 
ing further work by a committee of the 
RLF Board headed by Mildred Jeffrey 
of Detroit. 

The 1957 Award was presented to 
three leaders in the field of race rela- 
tions, Father John La Farge, Senator 
Herbert Lehman, and Rev. Martin 
Luther King. The workshop session 
on automation heard addresses by James 
B. Carey and Margaret Mead, which 
were published in pamphlet form and are 


still available from the RLF office. 


PROTESTANTS TO STUDY 
"DAILY WORK" THEME 

“The Social Responsibility of Chris- 
tians in Daily Work” is the announced 
theme for the annual coordinated em- 
phasis in social education and action 
among Protestant churches for the year 
July 1958 to June 1959. This is the 
third year for this cooperative effort 
of denominational social action bodies. 
Besides materials to be made available 
through denominational channels, state 
and local councils of churches and the 
Department of the Church and Eco- 
nomic Life of the National Council of 
Churches are helping to secure attention 
for the program in local churches. 

The importance of these considera- 
tions is emphasized in a leaflet issued 
by the Christian Social Relations de- 
partment of the Episcopal curch, which 
says, “Most of us have a job. It is 
here that we have our major contact 
with the world. Whatever our occupa- 
tion, it is the source of important in- 
fluences upon the decisions we make. It 
is in these economic decisions that we 


Odds and’ Endoam 


MICHIGAN METHODIST LAY- 
MEN at their state Methodist Men 
meeting on April 19 heard a panel dis- 
cuss ‘‘A Christian Looks at Industrial 
Relations.” Panelists included a per- | 
sonnel director, a labor leader, a fed- 
eral conciliator, a farm bureau presi- 
dent, and a minister. 


BUSINESS FAILURES are currently 
at the highest rate since the 1930s, 
running in the first quarter of 1958 
at more than 300 a week. Most are 
small firms. 


THE AFL-CIO IS AN EMPLOYER, 
the NLRB has ruled in ordering an 
election to determine whether its or- 
ganizers want to be represented by 
their own union. The Field Repre- 
sentatives Federation has since been 


voluntarily recognized by the AFL- 
Cle: 


JAMES C. PETRILLO, for 18 years 
president of the American Federation 
of Musicians, has announced his re- 
tirement, effective when the Federation 
elects a successor at its June conyven- 
tion in Philadelphia. 


A PRESIDENTIAL FACT-FIND- 
ING BODY to “hear both sides of 
the issues in dispute and then recom- 
mend a settlement on the merits” has 
been asked to help settle the Kohler 
dispute, in petitions being circulated by 
the Sheboygan County (Wisconsin) 
AFL-CIO. 


JUNE 25 was the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the signing of the first mini- 
mum wage law (Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act) by President Roosevelt, 
setting twenty-five cents an hour as 
the least to be paid in interstate com- 
merce. 950,000 employees got raises. 
The 1955 law, after intervening 
changes to 40 and 75 cents an hour, 
set the present $1 an hour minimum, 
which affected two million workers. 
Labor now seeks a $1.25 minimum 
and broader coverage. 


NEGRO WORKERS are being hit 
hardest by unemployment, reports the 
chairman of the N. Y. State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination, | 
Charles Abrams, after analysis of na- 
tional figures for 11 years. One in 7 
Negro workers is now unemployed, 
twice the rate of one in 14 for white 
workers. 


as Christian laymen exercise our ethi- 
cal obligations.” | 


i 
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Management Responsibility 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Negro performance which would sur- 
prise the reluctant employer were un- 
earthed through a National Urban 
League survey of 300 industries in 
twenty-five states during the last war. 


These plants employed altogether about 


150,000 Negro workers. : 

In 215 of the 300 companies, manage- 
ment reported complete satisfaction with 
Negro performance. In fifty plants, the 
managers were fairly satisfied. In only 
nine plants did management claim that 
Negro workers were not so good as 
white. While sixty-seven of the 300 
plants reported higher absentee rates for 
Negroes, and thirteen plants had found 
the Negro turnover rate to be higher 
than for whites, this type of difficulty 
occurred, for the most part, during the 
period of the Negro’s adjustment to fac- 
tory work and to urban life in general. 

Baseless Fears 

The chief objection voiced against 
integration is, of course, the employer’s 
conviction that there will be discontent 
or open trouble in the plant and com- 
munity if Negroes are employed on an 
equal basis with whites. While avoid- 


_ ing or minimizing conflict does take care- 


ful planning and spadework, I know of 
no company with an integration program 
which hasn’t made the transition success- 
fully. In some cases the obstacles have 
been trifling; in others there have been 
some minor crises. Threatened work 
stoppages or walk-outs have been rare. 
The important fact is that crises or 
walk-outs can be and have been avoided 
or averted by the application of princi- 
ples basic to any good industrial rela- 
tions program anywhere, and by get- 
ting good, professional advice and help 
right in the beginning from specialists 


in the field. The National Urban 
League — a non-profit service with 
branches in a number of cities — will, 


for instance, send consultants at its own 
expense to talk over specific steps with 
businessmen who want to utilize Negroes 
in their work force. 

First and foremost, top management 
must make a firm decision to employ 
Negroes at skilled work; consult with 
supervisors and the union about it; and 
be sure that everyone — including em- 
ployees themselves — understands the 
new policy. When and if troubles arise, 
management must stick to its commit- 
ment, handling complaints or threats 
firmly, fairly, and consistently. 

; It is particularly important that super- 
visors be well indoctrinated and under- 
stand management’s stand, for they will 
frequently be the first to cope with ten- 
sions or objections if these arise. Care- 
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IN HOMETOWN AMERICA 


MRS. SMITH 
SAYS SHE*LL 

KEEP OUR 

= CANARY! 


NO MILK 

TILL TWO WEEKS 

FROM MONDAN, 
Eppie! ‘ 


ONLY THREE 
MORE LOADS 


FOR PETE'S SAKE 

HELEN! THIS ISN’T 

A MOVING VAN, 
YOU KNOW! 


WANT A 
VACATION ? 


THIS TIME 
GET A PICTURE 4 
OF TH’ FISH YOU 
CATCH, GEORGE! § 


WITH THIS CARTOON of a scene that might take place at our house or yours, 


the staff of the RLF wishes you a good vacation and a pleasant summer. 


We'll 


see you again with the September issue, when we hope to get back to a first-of- 


the month publication schedule. 


ful selection and briefing of the first 
skilled Negro employees, and strategical- 
ly planned placements, are important 
too. No difference should be made in 
the treatment of Negro and white work- 
ers in the handling of complaints, promo- 
tions, or washroom and eating facilities. 
By avoiding the idea that it is involved 
in some kind of crusade or battle in the 
Negro’s behalf, management will keep 
an objective, flexible approach to inte- 
gration, treating each Negro employee 
as an individual who must stand or fall 
on his own merits. 
Business Has An Opportunity 

Asking employees to accept Negro 
co-workers on an equal basis strikes deep 
at some of our most unreasoning human 
emotions; and doing the job right the 
first time is vital. But no policy, no 
matter how carefully planned, will be 
thoroughly successful unless the overall 
industrial relations “house” is in order. 
Employees have to be, in a sense, ready 
for integration. They will be ready 
if a background of harmonious relations 


already exists. Mutual trust and good 
will help along employee acceptance and 
enable them to feel respect for manage- 
ment’s decision to establish a democratic 
work climate. 

When employees’ loyalty and feeling 
of partnership can be extended to cover 
the integration program as well as other 
management activities, they will have 
an added reason to take pride in being 
part of their company, and that is im- 
portant to the way we humans work to- 
gether. Equal employment opportunity 
is at least a start toward raising the 
living standards of Negroes in the com- 
munity. Management, too, will gain 
employees who are in no way inferior 
to their white co-workers. Some Negro 
workers will be disappointments, some 
will be distinctly superior; but, more 
significant than failures or stand-outs 
is the great majority who, over the long 
pull, will do a good, conscientious, effec- 
tive job just as do other employees. 

The potential is there, waiting to be 
released. 
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“Never Feed A Dragon 


The year is 2000. The scene is a schoolroom on the planet Venus. A 
teacher is telling her infant pupils a story. 

Once upon a time there were people on the Earth just like us. They 
were very clever people and they used to work very hard. The trouble was 
they could not agree amongst themselves and in order to settle their quarrels 
they used to kill each other, And as they became cleverer they learned to 
kill each other in bigger numbers. And if they were not killing each other 
they were threatening to kill each other. 

Then once when they were busy killing each other one side found 
a dragon. This dragon was a terrible monster which could breathe flames 
out of its nose. So they took the dragon to the people they were fighting 
and it burnt the people up until those who were left screamed, “Stop It! 
Stop it!” Now the people who had found the dragon, they called themselves 
the Blue people, and said to themselves we are safe because none of the 
others will dare to fight us now that we have the dragon on our side. 

But after a while the Red people who had been friendly with the Blue 
people said, “Ho! Ho! We have found a dragon too.” This annoyed the 
Blue people very much and they shouted, “Our dragon is bigger than your 
dragon.” And the Red people said, “Oh! No! Our dragon is the biggest.” 
So the Blue people took their dragon out of its cage and let it breathe 
all over the sea. While they were doing that the Red people were taking 
their dragon out of its cage and letting it breathe flames. 

All the time the dragons were growing bigger and bigger and eating 
more and more food. And they worked harder and harder to produce the 
food the dragons needed. 

All of a sudden the Red people shouted. “Our dragon has learned to 
jump and if we let it out of its cage it will jump right on top of you.” The 
Blue people were very upset for a little while until their dragon learned 


how to jump. 


Then they shouted, “Oh! Oh! Our dragon can jump just as far as 


your dragon and what’s more it can go under the sea as well.” 


people shouted back, “So can ours.” 


The Red 


This went on and on and all the time the dragons were growing bigger 


and bigger and eating more and more food. 


And to prove to the Red 


people how wonderful their dragon was the Blue people let it out to jump 
around their country, but to make sure it would not hurt them they filled’ 


its nose with stuff to stop the flames coming out. 


just the same with their dragon. 


The Red people did 


Then one day one of the dragons suddenly started to belch forth flames 
and nobody could stop it, and the other dragon became excited and started 


to belch flames too. 


Nothing could stop them because they were so big and 


strong and all the Blue people and all the Red people were burnt up, and 
also all the other people who were not on the side of either the Blue or 


the Red peoples. 


That, children, was the end of the people on the Earth. So whatever 


you do, never feed a dragon. 


— Canadian Transport, from the London, Eng., Railway Review. 


CATHOLICS PLAN SOCIAL ACTION INSTITUTE, CONFERENCE 


The National Catholic Social Action 
Conference will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the University of Notre Dame 
September 5-7. President of the Con- 
ference and general chairman of the 
meeting will be Louis F. Buckley. 

Speaker for the Friday morning ses- 
sion will be Father Leo R. Ward, C. S. 
C., professor of philosophy at Notre 
Dame. ‘The Image of Man in Con- 
temporary Economic Society” will be the 
theme of the session. 

The Friday evening discussion will 
center on the theme, ‘“The Trend ‘[o- 
wards a White Collar Society,” with 
the speaker a Fordham University so- 
Pre Father Joseph Fitzpatrick, 
Father William J. Smith, S.J., direc- 
tor of St. Peter’s College Institute of 
Industrial Relations, Jersey City, will 
head a panel for Saturday morning’s ses- 
sion dealing with ‘Points of Concen- 
tration for the Catholic Social Action 


Movement.” 

Other speakers scheduled are James 
P. Mitchell, U. S. secretary of labor, 
and Bishop Leo A. Pursley of Fort 
Wayne. 

Other Catholic activity scheduled for 
the summer includes a Catholic Social 
Action institute for priests and seminar- 
ians at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington, running from June 30 
through August 8. Father Smith wil! 
be one of the five clergymen teaching in 
the courses. Others will include Msgr. 
George G. Higgins and Father John F. 
Cronin, S.S., of the NCWC Social Ac- 
tion Department, Fr. Dennis J. Geaney, 
O.S.A., and Fr. Patrick W. Gearty of 
Catholic University, the institute direc- 
tor. 

Supplementary to the courses, two of 
which deal directly with labor, will be 
special lectures and field trips to gov- 
ernment offices, labor headquarters, and 
national organizations. 


In Our Mail Bag 


I wish to thank you and your staff for 
turning out such a high quality paper. 
We in this local enjoy it very much. 


SS 


Every issue gets passed from hand to — 


hand. 


Your latest issue has created even 
more interest. [ wonder if it is pos- 
sible to receive extra copies? If so please 
remit as near fifty as possible, as soon 
as possible. 


If there is a charge please bill our 
local and the money will gladly and 
promptly be sent. 

Keep up the good work. ‘The world 
needs it. 

Roy O’Grady, Chairman 

Fair Practices and 

Human Rights Committee, 
United Steelworkers Local 3250 
Grimsby, Ontario, Canada 


Methodists Announce 
Economic Conference 


Six national agencies of the Methodist 
Church are joining in plans for a four- 
day denominational conference on the 
theme, ‘““The Church in a Working 
World,” at Cincinnati October 30-No- 
vember 2. Four areas of discussion will 
be considered: “The Christian Faith 
and the Industrial Age,” ““The World 
In Which We Work,” “The Church as 
an Instrument in the Changing Indus- 
trial Order,” and “The Christian in the 
Working World.” 


Listed as the first Methodist national 
economic conference, the advance pro- 


gram announces the preparation of ten © 
study papers for the four discussion areas — 
by leaders from both church and academ- | 
ic life, including Dr. Georgia Harkness, | 
Dr. Harvey Seifert, Dr. J. Edward — 


Carothers, and others. 


Dr. Henry Hitt © 


Crane, a member of the RLF executive 


board, is the Sunday morning preacher, 
while feature speakers dealing with the 
four discussion areas in the order listed 
above are Dr. Albert Outler of Perkins 
School of Theology, Dean John McCon- 
nell of Cornell University Graduate 
School, Dr. William Gowland of Luton, 
England, and Dr. James S. Thomas of 
the Methodist Board of Education. 


The Methodist agencies cooperating 
in the Conference are the Board of Evan- 
gelism, Board of Lay Activities, Board 
of Social and Economic Relations, Com- 
mission on Chaplains, Board of Educa- 
tion, Division of National Missions, and 


‘Woman’s Division of Christian Service. 


Information concerning attendance is 
available from the Economic Conference, 
Room 305, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11. 


Many ministers feel that they are out 


of touch with organized labor and most 
of them wish that things were different. 
_ This situation raises at least three ques- 
2 tions: 


69 
4 


; 
H 


Why do they feel out of touch? 
Why do they wish things were different? 
~ What can be done about it? 

Why Are Ministers "Out Of Touch"? 


First of all, many ministers may also 


feel, to a degree, out of touch with 
_ management groups, educational groups, 
and other organiaztions of special inter- 


est. However, this inquiry is concerned 
only with the problems of the minister 
and organized labor. 

It is very difficult for ministers to 
feel in touch with organized interest 
groups because ministers are leaders of 
churches and every church is an “organ- 
ized interest group.” “The minister is in 
some degree compelled to secure and 
keep the loyalty of church members by 
making them feel that their first and 
most important allegiance should be to 
the church. The very fact that a min- 
ister is required to maintain the solidar- 
ity of a group called the church tends 
to insulate him from other groups. It 
doesn’t always do it, but it has that 
tendency. 

The main reason ministers feel out of 
touch with organized labor, however, is 
that they inwardly fear labor unions. 
Most ministers would deny this but I 
still think it is true because, no matter 


who we are, we have had labor repre- 


} 
; 
. 


sented to us in terms of violence, strikes, 
picket lines, and internal corruption. 
Ministers are against those things even 
if they were born and reared in homes 
where both parents were actively in- 
volved in labor organizations. Being 
against these things they fear them and, 
if they are ordinary mortals, will asso- 
ciate organized labor with those things. 
"Fear Of Labor Unions 

The dominant portrayal of a class 
or group will affect the judgment of 
the minister much as it does that of the 
average citizen. By dominant portrayal 
I mean the portrait which is painted by 


Dr. J. Edward Carothers is pastor of 
the First Methodist Church, Schenec- 
tady, New York. A member of the De- 
partment of the Church and Economic 
Life of the National Council of Church- 


es, he was chairman of the committee — 


which produced the Council’s “right-to- 
work” statement. This article appeared 
in the January issue of Social Action, 
published by the Council for Christian 
Social Action of the United Church of 
Christ. 
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THE MINISTER AND ORGANIZED LABOR 


By J. Edward Carothers 


magazines, newspapers, radio, television, 
and other means of communication such 
as rumor, cartoon, and physical appear- 
ance. For example, the labor hall is 
usually down a side street. Its entrance 
is narrow and more often than not the 
hall is on the second floor. If the min- 
ister visits the hall there are likely to 
be several men standing around asking 
questions with their eyes. Until he gets 
used to it, visiting the union hall usually 
gives the minister a mild shock. The 
labor leader’s office isn’t anything like 
that of the banker or the manager. At 
least it is not in most cases. In recent 
months, some labor halls have moved 
to Monies tree? and put up gold-leaf 
signs. 

The minister’s fear of organized labor 
is not a seizure of terror. It is mild 
timidity which activates the rationaliza- 
tions he needs to go about his business 
without becoming involved with organ- 
ized labor. Besides, he knows that most 
of his leaders also fear labor more or 
less in the same way he does. “They 
would be a bit restless if they thought 
he had intimate relationships with labor 
organizations whose reasons for exist- 
ence is to register the opinions of work- 
ers on such matters as wages, conditions 
of work, benefits, and political issues. 


Why Regrets For Labor's Separation? 


Ministers are not happy about the fact 
that they are out of touch with organized 
labor. ‘They wish things were ditferent 
and for some time I have been trying 
to figure out why they have this wish — 
a wish which I also share. ‘The nearest 
I have come to an answer is in one sense 
a confession of sin and in another a 
confession of virtue, or nearly so. 

A lot of us wish we were more closely 
in touch with organized labor because 
we think it would strengthen our church- 
es. We are organization men and we 
have to secure the statistical success of 
our churches. Let us not blink at this 
fact. It is no evil thing for a church 
to survive and be strong, but it is evil 
to seek association with labor with that 
as the dominant motive. So much for 
the confession of sin. 

Once we have gotten control of our 
base desire to exploit labor for ecclesias- 
tical ends, most of us ministers have a 
genuine feeling that the Church of God, 
whose Head was a carpenter and whose 
Spirit today is the captive of no class 
or group, is bound to fail if it becomes 
an exclusive fellowship. It cannot allow 
to remain outside of its circumference 
those whose way of economic life is in 
some respects in conflict with that of 


those within. [he mounting complex 
of issues separating organized labor and 
management will test the ability of the 
church to bring them together in disciple- 
ship, to the Christian faith. 

What Can Ministers Do? 

Ministers feel that people in labor 
and management groups should be to- 
gether in the worship and in the work 
and the life of the church; and when 
their hearts are pure this feeling is not 
tor ecclesiastical ends, but for the pur- 
poses of individual and social redemption 
in the community of God which we call 
the church. Ministers wish things were 
different. How can they be? 

The only way organized labor can 
truly become a significant part of the 
church is for the minister to quit think- 
ing of the people in labor groups as being 
a special kind of human being. It is 
the minister’s job to deal with persons 
as persons, and whether a man is a man- 
ager or a labor leader should not make 
any basic difference to the minister. Both 
stand in need of the means of God’s 
grace, as does the minister. 

‘This means, first of all, that the min- 
ister will not try to convince labor that 
he is a friend of labor. Should he sell 
his soul to win friends and gain statis- 
tics? Not so. Besides, the people in 
labor can see through the minister who 
pretends he is on the side of labor. They 
know what a minister ought to be and 
that he should not be on anyone’s side. 
They suspect that his pretensions of be- 
ing on their side are balanced by similar 
gestures to management. 

What the minister can do is twofold: 
he can understand the issues that are of 

(Continued on Page 6) 


“I hear the big industrialists are 


saying that we northern workers 
are willing to take a cut!" 
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Terence V. Powderly was, I suppose, 
the best known and most influential 
leader in America before the rise of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
ascendancy of Samuel Gompers. Al- 
though his name is unknown to most 
union members today, as head of the 
Noble Order of the Knights of Labor 
for fourteen years, he drew the full spot- 
light of publicity during the 1880’s. The 
Knights’ peak year of membership was 
1886, when the Order was swamped 
with a growth it could not absorb, an 
event which not only gave it 700,000 
members but helped actually to weaken 
its organization. 

A member of the Machinists and 
Blacksmiths Union, Powderly grew up 
in the Pennsylvania coal mining area 
which has produced so many ardent 
labor leaders. Although he died in 1921, 
his autobiography, The Path I Trod, 
lay unpublished until Columbia Univer- 
sity issued it in 1940. It gives not only 
a subjective view of a forceful person- 
ality, but casts a great deal of light on 
American labor’s greatest period of or- 
ganization before the AFL. 

Powderly and the Catholic Church 

Powderly himself was a Roman Cath- 
olic. In these days, when that church 
has for so many years been influenced 
by the 1891 encyclical “On the Condi- 
tion of Labor,” it is hard to realize the 
degree of animosity to labor organiza- 
tion, and particularly to the Knights, 
which was shown by so many of the 
Catholic clergy in the ’70’s and ’80’s. 
Powderly tells a variety of experiences 
in a lengthy chapter of 66 pages under 
the title, ‘Ecclesiastical Opposition.” 
Some of that opposition was based at 
first on objections to the Order’s secret 
ritual, but also involved was much mis- 
understanding and plain lack of sym- 
pathy. One of Powderly’s greatest con- 
tributions to labor was to secure the un- 
derstanding interest of Cardinal Gib- 
bons, who in 1886 presented to Rome a 
most cogent and eloquent plea against 
condemnation of the Knights, who had 
been opposed officially by the Canadian 
hierarchy. Since Leo XIII, who five 
years later produced the great basic labor 


document of the church, was then pope, 
it is possible that Cardinal Gibbons’ 
efforts made some contribution to the 
position and ideas expressed there. 
"The World's Greatest Agitator" 
“During all the years I was General 
Master Workman of the Knights of La- 
bor,” writes Powderly, “I had a picture 
above my desk representing the world’s 
greatest, most sublime agitator. He 
whose heart, moved to indignation and 
pity, condemned the wrongs inflicted on 
the toiling poor by the rich and power- 
ful . . . Had Christ sanctioned or con- 
doned the practices of the rich and great 
do you suppose He would have been 
crucified? Had He looked on in silence 
and uttered no protest against wrong do 
you believe He would have ascended to 
the cross as He did? .. . He lived and 
worked for the industrious poor, for 
them he agitated, for them He died... 


“T was an agitator ... For the most 
part men were not organized at all, and 
as a consequence agitation was a vital 
necessity. When through my agitation 
abuse came to me from press, pulpit, 
and those I tried to serve, I could always 
look on the picture of the crucified Christ 
and find consolation in the thought that 
a divine example had illuminated nine- 
teen hundred years of the world’s his- 
tory, that it shone as bright as on its first 
day, and that duty to fellowmen called 
for agitation in their interests.” 


Here speaks the spirit of the devoted 
labor leader, whether Catholic, Protes- 
tant or even Jewish, moved by the force 
not of selfish benefit but of truly religious 
values. Powderly’s approaches to labor 
problems may be obsolete, but not his 
motivation. 


A “CLEAN” LAUNDRY UNION 
was organized at a May 12-14 con- 
vention in Washington, replacing the 
Laundry Workers International 
Union expelled by the AFL-CIO last 
December. 115 delegates from 41 
locals represented some 29,000 mem- 
bers. Name of the new group is the 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning Interna- 
tional Union, 
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(Continued from Page 5) 
concern to organized labor; and he can 
see to it that these questions are raised 
in the mind of the church and given 
moral and spiritual evaluation. 

Vital Consideration 
When the minister leads his congre- 


1 
j 


gation into vital consideration of the 
real issues of life as experienced by the — 


members of organized labor he will not 
feel out of touch with anyone. 


He will 


certainly be in touch with management — 


and the general public if these issues 
are raised in the way they ought to be! 
A congregation which has the acquired 
ability to hold sustained discussions of 
the hottest issues of life as they are 
confronted by both labor and manage- 
ment will be in touch with both labor 
and management; and neither the min- 
ister nor the congregation will be the 
pawn of either group. And this is just 
the way the people in management and 
labor want it. 

For example, the issue over the so- 
called “‘right-to-work”’ laws is one of the 
hottest issues between the General Elec- 
tric Company and the IUE-CIO, but 
recently our church held a series of six 
discussions on this subject on Sunday 
mornings at 9:30. We had spokesmen 
from both sides and allowed unlimited 
questioning from the floor. We learned 
a lot. Some people who had not met 
the particular spokesmen from one side 
or the other experienced a birth of new 
friendship. ‘The issues were opened all 
the way. No concessions were made. 
Christian standards were applied. 

That this series of meetings could take 
place is due to the fact that open discus- 
sion is a habit in our church. ‘Through- 
out the years it has been taken for grant- 
ed that unless there is a difference of 
opinion the learning process is not in 
operation. Laymen often say: “If we 
all think alike, no one thinks at all.” 

Let The Minister Be The Minister 

The minister can feel in touch with 
organized labor only if he is in touch 
with the whole community. He cannot 
maintain proper relationships within the 
community by becoming identified with 
special groups. The minister must under- 
stand that in the minds of labor he is a 
minister, not a laborer. He is the sym- 
bol of the Christian religion and if he 
tries to worm his way into the favor of 
any group, he will meet with suspicion 
and mild contempt. They want him to 
be a minister of God and they hope he 
will also be a minister to them. 


But they fear he will not be a min-— 


ister to them. He so often comes to 
them only with talk about union, work- 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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about their religious condition. 


Columbus RLF Local Group Joins Executive Board At Lunch June 3 
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ing conditions and the like. They would 
also like to know if the minister cares 
T hey 


think of him as a minister of religion. 
‘If he fails to think of himself in that 
‘same way, he cannot be in touch with 


those who are in organized labor. 


I will never forget a word spoken to 
me several years ago by a man in man- 
agement. We were waiting at a street 
corner for the light to change. He said: 
“T wish you ministers wouldn’t spend 


so much time with the aged and the sick. 


Some of us need you more than they do.” 
I have pondered that for years and then, 


not so very long ago, a labor leader 


whose name is known across the nation 
said to me as we sat together waiting for 
a meeting to begin: “The thing those of 
us in labor need more than anything else 
is someone to care whether we have any 
religion or not.” 

The minister and organized labor? 
We have been out of touch and we wish 
things were different. We have been 
timid, if not actually afraid. We have 
blundered so often in trying to touch 
labor with our sympathy for labor. 
What we ought to do is recover our 
senses and realize that people in organ- 
ized labor need us as ministers of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Just that. Nothing 
more. Nothing less. 


The real battles of the faith today 
are being fought in factories, shops, 
offices and farms, in political parties 
and government agencies, in count- 
less homes, in the press, rodio, and 
television . . . Very often it is said 
that the Church should "go into 


these spheres"; but the fact is that 
the Church is already in these spheres 
in the persons of its laity. 
—Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, Evanston 
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~LOCAL COUNCIL NOTES 


Columbus, Ohio clergymen and union 
officers joined the RLF national ex- 
ecutive board at lunch in the Columbus 
YWCA on June 3, as pictured above. 
Local union officers of the Auto Work- 
ers, Steelworkers, Meat Cutters and 
others met with national staff people 
in the new dimension of a common reli- 
gion and labor concern. 


Among those present were members 
or clergy of a variety of churches, in- 


cluding Episcopal, Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational-Christian, Methodist, Ro- 
man Catholic, Jewish and Baptist. In 


addition to the Columbus local fellow- 
ship members, clergy and union repre- 
sentatives from Springfield, Ohio were 
present to get ideas for starting their 
own local Religion and Labor fellow- 
ship. Similar top level-grass roots com- 
bination luncheons are being considered 
as part of the schedule for future Board 
meetings planned for New York and 
Washington. 


During the luncheon, Rabbi Eugene 
Lipman, national Reform Judaism so- 
cial action director, reported on the ex- 
traordinary functional relationship 01 
religion and labor developed in the con- 
sultations of a ten-man clergy panei 
with American Motors and the UAW 
on the ethical aspects of collective bar- 
gaining recently. Co-chairman John 
Ramsay, Mildred Jeffrey of the UAW 
and Hilton Hanna of the Meat Cutters 
were other executive board members 
who spoke to the group. 

This meeting created a religion and 
labor conversation at several levels of 
responsibility. Such conversations, all 
over the country, are part of our 
Religion and Labor program. 


THE “BILLION DOLLAR CLUB” 
of firms with sales topping a billion for 
the year reached a new high of 48 
companies in 1957. Heading the list 
was General Motors with $11 billion 
in sales. Ten of the others were oil 
companies. 


YOU, TOO, CAN DO FIELD WORK 


Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky are the 
states in which the work of your field 
director is to be concentrated during 
the next two years. Conversations at 
church councils have brought forth tae 
queries, “When will you be doing some 
work in Los Angeles?” “. . . in Philadel- 
phia?”, “. . . in New York?” 


These queries are encouraging. They 
come from clergymen. One man said, 
“ve been glad to pay my RLF dues 
to get the paper RELIGION AND 
LABOR, but I’d like help to be able 


to do something more in my city.” 


Most of these men approve the con- 
centrated effort in a limited geographical 
area. It is obviously practical and stra- 
tegic. But the work of Religion and 
Labor need not wait for special effort by 


the field director. 


RLF church members can bring it to 
the attention of their ministers when a 
union convention is in the city. Greet- 
ings from councils of churches to the 
convention can be of considerable value. 
In fact, greetings expressing good wili 
from a local church can be very helpful. 
Union councils can reciprocate with 
greetings to church conventions. 


Members of church social action com- 
mittees can aid both their churches and 
their unions by guiding either, or both, 
to make such small but effective actions 
of hospitality. 


Here is one suggestion for “doing 
something”? where we are to bring Re- 
ligion and Labor into closer relation- 
ship. 

— Alex Dandar, Field Director 


STATE AFL-CIO MERGERS have 
now been completed in 37 states, with 
Pennsylvania and Rhode Island to set 
convention dates shortly. 92 mergers 
have taken place at city and county 
levels. 
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Philip Taft, THE A. F. OF L. IN THE 
TIME OF GOMPERS. Harper and 
Brothers, 1957. 508 pp. $6.75. 
Professor Taft in this 500-page history 

has built a structure deserving no less 
a word than “monumental.” Except for 
the classic labor history of Commons 
and associates, I know of no such ex- 
haustive historical examination from 
original sources of the American labor 
movement. ‘Che more than a thousand 
documentary notes quote from manu- 
script letters of Gompers and many oth- 
ers, from Executive Council minutes, 
convention proceedings, labor journals, 
memoranda, and other laboriously col- 
lected raw materials, many of them 
available only through official coopera- 
tion of today’s labor leaders. “The docu- 
ments, speaking vividly for themselves, 
constantly verify the conclusions drawn 
by Professor Taft from a lifetime of 
labor research, a background without 
which such a work could hardly be 
achieved. 

With such an enormous mass of ma- 
terials sifting through his work, Pro- 
fessor Taft, though the volume is not 
easy reading, still remains obviously se- 
lective. Quotations are pointed and ap- 
propriate, often freshly illuminating, 
while there is throughout a systematic 
topical approach which continually il- 
luminates basic policy and problems con- 
fronting Gompers and his associates. 
Indeed, this is the unique strength of 
the book — its ability to trace the de- 
velopment of policy and program, to 
consider in separate chapters as a co- 
herent unit such matters as the conflict 
with the Knights of Labor, the threaten- 
ing problem of dual unionism, the rise 
of department structure such as_ the 
Metal Trades and Building Trades De- 
partments, attitudes toward immigra- 
tion and Negro workers, legislation and 
political action, and other subjects of 
the twenty-five chapters. “There is thus 
a coherence and an impact which a 
strictly chronological recital of events 
year by year would inevitably miss. 

Through it all runs a sense of the 
dominating presence of Samuel Gompers, 
tirelessly resolving conflicts among con- 
stitutent groups, harmonizing opposition, 
persuading always, never forcing a struc- 
ture built on voluntary association. So 
adept was Gompers at this sort of states- 
manship internally that Taft declares, 
“Had Gompers’ policy of procrastination 
and tolerance been followed, it is likely 
that the unions which formed the CIO 
would not have been expelled from the 
American Federation of Labor.” How- 
ever that may be, even though the book 


THE BOOKSTALL 


is not a biography, the recurrence of 
Gompers, his views, his letters, his poli- 
cies — running threads woven constantly 
into the warp and woof of the account 
— results, for me at least, in a far clear- 
er picture of the man and his stature 
than Gompers’ own autobiography gives, 
though lacking in the personal element. 
One ‘chapter deals with “The Church- 
es and Organized Labor,” with consid- 
eration of Charles Stelzle of the Presby- 
terian Church, the remarkable machinist- 
minister who gave such impetus to Prot- 
estant labor concern fifty years ago; of 
Father Peter Dietz, Stelzle’s contem- 
porary who founded the first organized 
Catholic group with a labor concern, the 
Militia of Christ for Social Service; 
of relations with the Canadian Catholic 
unions and the “principle of secular 
unions” decided upon by the AFL. But 
there is omission of Rauschenbusch and 
others, and of the very important Inter- 
Church World Movement report on the 
1919 steel strike. Perhaps, however, 
this is due to their indirect rather than 
direct bearing on Federation history. 


John U. Nef, CULTURAL FOUNDA- 
TIONS OF INDUSTRIAL CIVILIZA- 
TION. Cambridge University Press, 
What are the roots of our industrial 

civilization ? 

That is the question which concerns 
Professor John Nef, Chicago Univer- 
sity historian, in a volume just pub- 
lished, the outgrowth of lectures given 
at Belfast University in 1956. The an- 
swers he gives are not the ones most of 
us are accustomed to. 

“Cultural Foundations of Industrial 
Civilization” deals with a period one 
would not, without the perceptiveness 
of such an historian as Professor Nef, 
associate with the industrial era. For 
he is talking about a period a hundred 
years and more before James Watt’s 
steam engine, which we take as the start- 
ing point for the industrial revolution. 
What could the years from about 1570 
to 1660 — long before the inventions 
which started industrialism — have con- 
tributed to “industrial civilization” ? 

‘Take the matter of precision, on which 
so much rests today. People generally 
were then unconcerned about exactitude, 
frequently not even remembering. their 
precise age — if they ever knew it. But 
there came a new concern for quantita- 
tive precision in mathematics, business, 
and elsewhere. The old Julian Calen- 
dar, by then ten days off, was corrected 
in 1582 and 1583 by the Gregorian 
calendar, three hundred times as accur- 
ate. English port authorities began to 


keep detailed records of quantitie 
shipped, such as in a seven-year statisti- 
cal table discovered by the author, brea 
ing down by years the coal shipped from 
Newcastle from 1591 to 1598. Quanti- 
tative accuracy as an idea, not previously 
grasped or important, helped lay the 
foundations for industrial civilization. 

But even more significant, Professor 
Nef finds, was the changing climate to- 
ward tolerance and understanding, 
which accompanied new exploitation of 
ores and minerals, fabrication of artistic 
ironwork, and a new delight in produc- 
ing not only useful but beautiful objects. 
for daily living. The hatreds which 
had produced the Wars of Religion — 
softened, and religious intolerance faded 
drastically. Art and architecture flour- 
ished, and literature; it was the period 
of the greatest change in language, of 
fixing of spellings to exactness, of in- 
creasing scientific discovery. All these 
new humane and “civilized” develop- 
ments were preparations for the coming 
of an industrial age. P 

How? Because there had to be a con- 
cern for people, for bettering the life of 
the masses with cheaper and better ma- 
terial things, before men went on to 
produce them. ‘The incentive had to be 
there, the incentive of improvement of 
humanity, generated by a refinement of. 
“the human spirit.” Professor Nef — 
concludes that “It was mainly the human 
spirit that created industrialism as we 
find it.” 

To that “human spirit” religious lead- | 
ers contributed — Francois de Sales, ; 
Puritan influences, the ideal of infusing 
“the message of Christ into the lives led ) 
in the temporal world,” a new concept of — 
love among persons, reflecting divine — 
love. In short, the roots of industry are — 
tied to religion more deeply than we 
have realized. In that finding is a re- 
ligious lesson for our own day of ma- 
terialism, that we must continue “the — 
search for the perfection of the human — 
personality.” | 


“Diplomacy is the art of 
being able to say ‘nice doggie’ — 
until you have time to pick up — 
a rock!” >. 
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